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People's Democrat Psrty of Afghani- ,.- 
stan (PDPA) conttnass to suffer imot^r^, 
fighting, diatoyaiiy, and^e&cikmr^ <*-°;'fr 
among fciwrranka. * . \?* 

Uvi^.cooditk8& in Afghanistan - 
. contioua to;det«rk»ats. With figiatins^;;^ 
throughout the country, no ona.ta.-i-v-.* j .:.-■ 
: Afgfc&niaSaa-canieaJ eecitr©. Food, **€©-*•• • 
tririty, faai, cxui n»dica£;car* aw*t$( --*-' -r 
quentiy in short stippJy/Althougfa th« " '-. . 
flow of r^Bgses froia A^aoiatan-tor.' ; >, 
Paidrtan fe*a diminiahad conekterBhfy ■; v .; 
sioce 1882, the araseaw ^ the largw* ,,? : • 
refugee population m tha worki swaina ' r 
Oj8 n»w»«» of Pakwtjm. Meanwhile,' 4, 
viotetioafl of Paidstau's tcrrit(»y by tfor- 
Denworatic EepubUc of Afgfeaaistao ' 
(DRA) ©onticued throughout 1984. ; - 
OverfUgfaM and fiheUixi|p& increased in 
fnsqueftey-and intea«*y during August • * 
and SejJtoRiwr. 

No rigsafJcant^wogreM occurred in • 
the UN«epon3ored negotiationa during 
1984. The United Statea support the 
negotiatjona, as well as the UN General 
Ai»a«tnfaly resolution on Afghanistan ap-. 
proved sg&- ; r this year. Another round ■ 
of indiapci talks is expactod in FobruaQ* 
1986. 

Although the negotiations continue, 
the Scviets appear determined to retain 
control of Afghanistan by remodeiin# 
the Afghan political and social structure 
in the Soviet image. In the short term, 
this entaus maintaining their client 
regime in power in Kabul and rutting off 
the resistance from its bases of r.upjHirt. 
Control over countrywide Neurit >'. 
education, and the ecorvmy. and Ow 
devebprn<»nt of a commuted *<«-iaii<?f 
cadre, are each esyvtmli.ii ■«• an ai'imrr-i,r 
long-ter/n »ln.te-fty l" " c -<-vi< i'-< 
rtfghaiii c l;iti. 
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[ first column] 

MILITARY SITUATION 

In 1984, as since 1980, the Soviets and the resistance 
remain at an impasse with neither side able to make 
significant or lasting gains at the expense of their enemy. 
Major combat activity occurred in all areas of the country, 
concentrated around the major cities, the Panjaher Valley, 
and provinces bordering Pakistan. 

Eastern Afghanistan 

Kabul, The resistance succeeded in threatening the overall 
security of Kabul, the bastion of Soviet/PDPA regime 
control, particularly in late summer and fall. Besides 
occasional assassinations and kidnapings of Soviet and 
regime officials, and the occasional food and fuel shortages 
caused by the resistance interdiction of supply convoys, the 
resistance used ground assaults, rocket attacks, electrical 
outages, and bombings to make Kabul appear at times to be a 
city under siege. 

As a result of these attacks, the security situation 
deteriorated substantially. The Soviets responded by 
tightening security throughout the city and around the 
airport and by increasing retaliatory attacks on areas from 
which the mujahidin had launched their attacks. 

The heaviest fighting inside Kabul in 1984 occurred in 
September. On September 24 the resistance coordinated a 
heavy assault on several targets, in one of the largest 
attucks on Kabul since the war began, that culminated in an 
intense 2-hour battle near the military base at the Bala 
Kissar fortress in the heart of the city. Fifteen Soviet 
armored vehicles were destroyed and 4 0-50 Afghan soldiers 
killed din the clash. As is typical after such attacks, the 
Soviets retaliated with air and ground forces, targeting 
villages south of Kabul and inflicting civilian casualties. 

Throughout the year the resistance regularly and 
successfully rocketed selected areas of Kabul but sometimes 
struck unintended targets. Rockets landed near the U.S. 
Embassy and other foreign missions, where only minor damage 
occurred, and other parts of the city, where greater damage 
sometimes resulted. 

In the latter part of the year, rocket attacks occurred 
with increasing frequency and intensity. One of the most 
intense attacks occurred on September 20 with at least 16 or 
17 rockets hitting the eastern part of Kabul. Afterward, 

[second column] 

Soviet helicopters characteristically retaliated against the 
civilian population in villages south of Kabul. In another 
incident, the soviet Embassy celebration of this anniversary 
of the October Revolution was disrupted when the 
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[same page] 

sound of rockets exploding nearby caused the hurried 
departure of guests. In late November and early December, 
Kabul suffered additional major rocket attacks. 

The resistance caused severe electrical outages in 
Kabul during August and September by destroying a series of 
pylons from the hydroelectric plant at Sorubi, east of 
Kabul. During this operation the resistance obtained the 
collaboration of a local tribal group which the Soviets 
previously had attempted to coopt. This action was filmed 
by a television crew and broadcast in the United States. 
After the operation was complete, the entire group of over 
4,000 men, women f and children made the long trek to 
Pakistan. As a result of these attacks, severe shortages of 
electricity occurred in Kabul for several weeks. Most homes 
were without electricity, and many factories were forces to 
curtail operation, further damaging Kabul's troubled 
industrial sector. 

[third paragraph] 

be attributed to resistance activity, but many others were 
probably the result of longstanding factionalism within the 
Afghan government. 



At the end of 1984, the Soviets continued to garrison 
bases from the southern mouth to around the middle of the 
Panjsher Valley at Peshghor. Combat continues, particularly 
near Bazarek and Rokheh. The Soviets conducted a second 
sweep operation of limited inten- 
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•Ft^'growixg'doBwstio and t 
' ;!>qput8lk>r^th«- v lO0a)-'>«ala 

^: jdpata^ -withthe /amia*«4afem^S 
V " v Tb« Scyieto tetjke tiw tm« fspw%fe 
T %<0udad with Hahand is 1988 and- ^^% 
~ Uwnctod a cajor otfeasive-sgatast't^?^. 
' Panjahffif beginaiag in lata Ap»8 and'«*fc 
ing in aady May. This was the eevmthH-.t. 
offensva since 1979 and indud«Ufa*&^ 
first use in Afghaaistan of heavy •". ^ ^" : 
booiber* baaed in the Soviet Uaion. . v 
Tfceaa plaaee carriid oat h^fealtituda^' -«f 
carpet bombing snisajona overthe vaflsyii 
The Soviets committed 20,000 trtK^a^,; 
4he largat number ever uaed ia a %fr\'i' 
Panjshgf opsratioa. They were aupvc- - ? 
ported by aevwat thousand Afghan v> 
troops and sJxHit 600 armored rehicta^ : 
Large numbers of Soviet and Afghao^; 
• trcopa alao mcved into adjacent ffov,^ 
^including the Andarab Valley, in an'a^i: 
.tempt to aeai off the Panjaher and to .*' ri 
prevent the resistance from eaoipiag*^ 
The Soviet* failed to achieve either ^ 
uf their two major objectivea— <JeattjOf»,...-: 
ing the rebalance in the valley andv 
eliminating Mahaud. As in previous of- ■ 
fensives, tne mvjahidin withdrew fcom-,:v 
the valley floor to the surrounding 
mountains and side valleys, counterat- 
tacking at every opportunity. Resistance:^ 
losaes were heavy, but their forces re- 
mained intact, while Soviet and regime 
troops probably Buffered greater losses. 
Simultaneously, the Soviet-directed 
Reoret j>ouce, Uie KHAD, made several 
attempt*; to assassinate Mahsud. Regime 
confidence in the success of these at- 
tempts led Radio Kabul to announce his 
death shortly after the offensive began. 
Mahsud learned of the timing and scope 
of the offensive in enough time to 
evacuate mvjahidtn and civilian pcnnl* 
tion from the valipy. 

At the end of VJM, the Soviets «■"»■ 
tinued to garrison !.>a?r« fr«'m ih^ 
southern mouth to ;*r<uni<i '.h* mi<l'ii ; "f 
the Panjsher Valli-y at IVHhj{h«' r ' "" 
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pressure thai ttagfcfgr'&np&rfb 
S<wi^BAW&ftt*^ fed 
.pressure fMfad^M^e^'wW^-^' .'.' 
s**s*si tiafflisj-8»e^wontib»'safii^M«^ 
ov«r#i« Pakjsfcafilwraer. To jas^vA. 
thea* attacks, K*bui *s* secos^ 
Pakistani focoss erf s&s&fig tht po&s, . 
The charge* hawbe^so rejected by- 
Pakistan, which hsa pxtmaooaly pwz 
tested the vio&txm&S*}* territory. 

Paftacaaa. Sawessive waves of 
Soviet air and ground assauita in late 
1S84 forced out moat of the resistance 
operating: in Pagiusan, a former resort 
town only 20 kUosaaters from Kabul. 

Soatfcena Afgbae&M 

Qaa&fear. In Qaadahar. probably the 
most war torn city in Afghanistan, 
fighting took place inside the city nearly 




v pgft ia mtetqprnte evespor i 

p«raoa»s£ «a*jrie» (APCsfc The t ....,_... 
of Qandafc&T, who previoasJy tmgtijto*!-' 
vrark in en APC, is now forced to stJ|$fv .,' 
at the nearby Soviet air base and to ' -* . 
make his rare visits to the city solely by,,/ 
helicopter. Late in the year, the Soviets 
strengthened their garrisons in the area, 
presaging more winter activity by Soviet 
forces. 

Westers Afghanistan 

Herat. Approximately half of the city 
has been destroyed by bombardment. 
Although Herat had a population of 
nearly 160,000 before the Soviet inva- 
sion, today entire sections of the city are 
almost deserted. Money is in short sup- 
ply, and little employment is available. 
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[first column] 

In early June 1984, the Soviets carried out their largest 
offensive against resistance bases in and near Herat since 
the invasion. In the face of overwhelming opposition 
(10,000 Soviet and 6,000 DRA) , the resistance fought a 
delaying action, trying to keep casualties to a minimum, 
while retreating from their positions in and around the city 
to the mountains in the north. Some resistance forces took 
temporary sanctuary in Iran. 

In the fall, the Soviets again concentrated troops and 
artillery in the Herat area and began to move against the 
resistance. As in the Qandahar area, climatic conditions 
permit fighting in western Afghanistan to continue 
throughout the winter. 

Northern Afghanistan 

In general, the Soviets control the flat northern region of 
Afghanistan, which borders Soviet Central Asia, more 
effectively than any of the other four regions. This area 
contains the valuable natural gas of the Sheberghan region. 
Soviet troops sometimes have been deployed directly into 
northern Afghanistan from the Soviet border. 

Masar e Sharif; Mazar e Sharif remained relatively 
calm, although scattered fighting occurred occasionally at 
night. Afghan troops provide most of the security, and the 
Soviet presence is limited inside the city. 

Central Afghanistan 

The Soviets have given the least priority to controlling 
this region, known as the Hazarajat, which is the most 
geographically isolated of the five regions. Internecine 
fighting among various resistance groups in common. Shia 
and Sunni groups more often fight among themselves than 
against the Soviets. Within the Shia groups themselves, the 
Iranian-backed factions have fought against the other 
factions. 

One of the most chilling actions of the war apparently 
took place in the Hazarajat, in early November. Their 
ammunition exhausted, a large number of mujahidin were 
forced to surrender to a combined force of Soviet/DRA 
troops. Reportedly, after the mujahidin were rounded up, 
the Soviet commander ordered that they all be summarily 
executed. 

[second column] 

term strategy for control of Afghanistan. The Soviets have 
experienced considerable difficulty in pursuing those 
strategies over their 5 years of occupation, yet the Soviet 
Government continues both approaches. 
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[same page] 

Short-term strategies 

Foremost among their immediate goals, the Soviets want to 
maintain the pro-Soviet regime in Kabul. The vast majority 
of Afghans are opposed to the Soviet supported regime. 
Without Soviet military backing, the Kabul government would 
most likely be overthrown within a short time, The USSR 
keeps sufficient troops in Afghanistan to assure DRA 
survival and minimum security in the capital. 

[third column] 

of large areas in Afghanistan, either because of flight to 
the cities or emigration of other countries, has made it 
more difficult for the resistance to function. 

The Soviets have encouraged the Kabul regime to pursue 
a dive and rule strategy similar to the methods used to 
absorb Central Asia into the Soviet Union 50 years ago. The 
regime has offered bribes of money and weapons to the many 
independent tribes, particularly in the sensitive regions 
that border Pakistan. This program has often backfired, as 
tribes often take the money and guns and instead support the 
resistance. Also, KHAD agents infiltrate the resistance to 
assassinate resistance leaders, encourage infighting among 
different resistance groups, or report on the plans and 
positions of resistance forces. 



An essential element of the Soviets' long-term strategy 
is the focus on the new generation. The Soviets hope to 
create a new elite, one committed to a pro-Soviet future for 
Afghanistan and which provides a loyal party and 
administrative cadre. In the school, communist ideology is 
promoted, while national disciplines are neglected [illeg] 
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strategy cf '■ovietuation'' or buMng a 
party and an administrative strucfere in 
Afghanistan modeled aiong Soviet tines 
and senaitivf to 3<jviet interests. In pur- 
suing this goal the Sovwt Union has 
made limited progress. 

In the absence of a negotiated settle- 
ment, Soviet long-term strategy focuses 
on the gradual extension of security and 
control throughout the country and on 
ine»fc,i$tn# the ability of the Kabul 
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virtues are extolled in class Russian language study is 
mandatory at Kabul University. 

The Soviets send Afghan youth to the U.S.S.R. for 
indoctrination in a setting isolated from their families and 
Afghan influences, but the success of these programs has 
been mixed. Youth training and education programs involve 
around 4,000 students sent to the Soviet Union each year for 
advanced political indoctrination. Already 20,000-25,000 
students have been sent for such studies, more than 10,000 
since 1979. 

Apparently these few years of indoctrination are 
insufficient to mold loyal cadre. Yet the Soviets began a 
new program in 1984 involving plans to send thousands of 
children between 7 and 10 years of age, from all provinces 
to the Soviet Union for more than 10 years. In November, 
870 Afghan children between the ages of 7 and 9 were sent to 
the U.S.S.R. for 10 years of schooling. 

Another element of the long-term plan is the economic 
integration of Afghanistan into the Soviet orbit. The 
Soviets hope gradually to control more and more of 
Afghanistan's natural resources and industry. Natural gas 
from Afghanistan's rich northern Sheberghan gas fields is 
bartered for Soviet imports and to repay Afghan debts to the 
Soviet Union. 

[third column] 



The official most strongly critical in that meeting was 
Minster of Defense Abdul Qadar, a staunch Parcham [ illeg j 
early December he was replaced [illeg] 
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H» ffere&aa feettos consists 
prkaasfly of urban-educated mkklk and 
upper dass people, who usually belong 
to various ethnic groups other (has 
PaahtfiA. 3fet Parchara, installed in 
power by th* 8ovi*4a, Is the more in- 
fluea&U iSsctioD in govwrasnt, although 
compfiaing only nbout 40% of the 
party's membership. Parchara members 
or^dominata at the highest levels of 
government and party and dominate 
KHAD (the secret police and intelligence 
service). 

The Kfuiq fecOoa is more 
tvpre*«ntatjve of U» majority of the 
Afehan population, primarily rural- 
origin people of Psahlun etfinic 
'o&£hgr&md. The followew of fonrer 
Presidents Noor Mohnmrnefl Tars si and 
Hafisullah Amin, they tend to Caver a 
more rapki and radical transformation 
of Afehan society than the praginaUe 
Parcham hut also are considered more 
nationalistic. They are predominant in 
the military, especially among the junwr 
ranks* Khalqis comprise about 60% <>f 
the party and control the Ministry vi In 
Utrtor. 

The Soviet Untoii exercise* ullimale 
authori'-y over party and all wgnificHM' 



regime political decisions. Political peak 
tions ere gained by party loyalty, not at 
qualifications or experience, ' 

Bogies* Polities 1 

Regime perceptions of its own shortcef 
inp can be Been in the official media. ; 
President Babrsk KarmaJ, when exhort 
ing various grouus, often mentions | 
areas where performance toil* short, ijp 
most commonly refers to "drfisiveness^ 
and "factionalism," dear acknowledg- g 
ment of the persistence of tl* Pard>as| 
Khslo split. He has lambasted the polkj 
and the KHAD for arbitrariness and g 
abuse of power. '" W, 

In a lengthy address to senior par|| 
state, and military officials in Janueryr 
1984, Karmal addressed the 'failures'! 
hi* administration. He cited problem*! 
with military recruitment, training, ?»^ 
fighting capability: citizens' allege* iou " 
of bribery charges and corruption 
KHAli, rewrts of eignificwil \w>< 
in thefts ntwf r"liiwi ips; ar«l r«ru f»<f 
tinnali^m. 
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[first column] 

Defense Minister by Chief of Staff Nur Mohammad, a Khalq 
oriented military professional who has spent several years 
in the Soviet Union. 

Another significant regime change was the posting of 
former Minster of Finance Abdul Wakii, a cousin of Karmal, 
as Ambassador to Vietnam. Diplomatic assignments to 
socialist countries as when Karmal himself was sent to 
Prague, have been used by the regime to get prominent but 
unwanted figures out of the country where they can do (or 
come to) no harm. 

KKAD, the Afghan intelligence service was a small 
organization under the state police with a limited role in 
intelligence collection and state security before the Soviet 
invasion. After the Soviet takeover this service was named- 
KHAD, enlarged and strengthened and given authority over all 
intelligence aspects of Afghan affairs at home and abroad. 
Soviet advisers were installed, and KKAD became unofficially 
subordinate to the KGB. KHAD has frequently exercised its 
power to jail or discredit national-level officials, 
confiscate property, infiltrate the resistance, and 
indoctrinate the populace in communism. 

Afghan Military. Farcham-Khalq factionalism 
contributes substantially to the ineffectiveness of the 
military. Armed clashes, low morale, insufficient manpower, 
collaboration with the resistance, and lessened security are 
all symptomatic of this dispute. Furthermore, many 
conscripts from the military defect because of unwillingness 
to participate in Soviet reprisals on civilians, Soviet 
heavy-handedness and arrogance, and the use of Afghan 
soldiers as "canon fodder." The Afghan military has 
dwindled from about 90,00 troops in December 1979 to about 
40,000 in late 1984. 

The majority of Afghan soldiers are conscripted, often 
by press-gang techniques, and in 1984 the draft age was 
lowered from 17 to 16 in March, when the length of military 
service for troops serving in Kabul was extended form 8 to 4 
years, large numbers of soldiers mutinied. Because of the 
high rate of desertions with weapons, Afghan soldiers must 
turn in their equipment when not fighting. 

[column 2] 

THE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 

Popular support for the Afghan resistance remains \irm among 
the vast majority of the Afghan people. The resistance 
movement includes resistance fighters in Afghanistan, 
parties both inside and outside Afghanistan, and the refugee 
and exile community. The resistance inside Afghanistan 
consists of independent local bands, usually affiliated to 
one or another of the parties. The important parties have 
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[same page] 

formed a three-party "moderate 16 alliance and a seven-party 
"fundamentalist" alliance. Numerous other factions are not 
involved in the alliances. 

No major changes occurred in the structure of the 
resistance during 1984- Some groups of resistance fighters 
have increased coordination and cooperation in the fight 
against Soviet ,/DRA forces. Nevertheless, fighting betwsen 
resistance groups continues to take place. The emergence of 
a single leader, or any real political unity, is as elusive 
as ever. 

[column 3] 

Soviet/ DRA forces by opening nearby fronts. However, other 
groups continued to dispute supplies and areas. 

In Herat during June, various resistance groups 
cooperated in evacuating the city center before the 
beginning of Soviet door-to-door searches. In the last part 
of "the year, as the Soviets turned their attacks to Paktia 
and Paktika, where they hoped to cut the infiltration 
routes, effective resistance cooperation included affiliates 
of the three-party moderate alliance. 

Resistance commanders from inside the country continued 
to voice complaints against the parties' leaders. Charges 
included unequal distribution of support, selling arms for 
personal enrichment, and lack of contact with what was going 
on inside the country. Many commanders say they maintained 
their allegiances only because it was necessary to obtain 
arms and appeared willing to support any leaders who would 
supply them. 



Although there is no current threat of widespread 
famine, poor rain and snowfall, Soviet destruction of 
agriculture in a particular area. Inter- 
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With about one-third of its pre-1979 
population displaced,' Afghanistan has 
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[first column] 

ruption of trade could change the local food situation 
quickly. For example, the Pnjshar offensive-involving 
massive Soviet bombing that destroyed agriculture and 
livestock-has caused food shortages among the resistance and 
the local civilian population. 

Although the resistance forces experience inadequate 
food supplies at times, the need for medicine and medical 
services is probably greater. Certain international 
humanitarian organizations, most prominently French groups, 
such as Medicina sans Frcntieres and Aide Medicale 
Internaticr. . "e, are trying to alleviate this desperate 
situation by maintaining doctors and rudimentary hospitals 
inside Afghanistan. Soviet and regime forces have often 
tried to bomb or attack these clinics and in 1983 captured ■ 
and released a French doctor. 

Education has deteriorated considerably since the 
Soviet invasion. The school system has ceased everywhere 
except in a few major cities. Perhaps 80% of the Afghan 
teachers have been executed or imprisoned or have fled the 
country. 

[column 2] 

refugees-the world's largest refugee population. Most of 
the refugees are located in some 340 camps, primarily in the 
rural areas of the North West Frontier Province (NWFP) and 
Baluchistan. (See map, p. 8) 

The Afghan refugees are minimally but adequately 
supplied with food, shelter, clothing, and medicine. Relief 
is provided by Pakistan, and by the international community 
primarily through the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) and the UN World Food Program (WFP) . Major 
contributors to the relief program are Saudi Arabia and 
other Arab states of the gulf, Japan, Western Europe, and 
the United States. The U.S. Government contributed about 
$70 million for the Afghan refugees in fiscal year 1984, 
including $49 million through the WFP. This was 
approximately one-third the total international 
contributions for Afghan refugee relief. To date, total 
U.S. contributions to the Afghan refugee relief program 
exceed $350 million. 

[column 3] 

Government began relocating refugees from the provincial 
capitals of NWFP (Peshawar) and Bluchistan (Quetta) to 
outlying rural areas for the stated purpose of alleviating 
the urban problems caused by the refugees. All single 
Afghan males were ordered to relocate from housing in 
Peshawar or nearby refugee camps to areas away from the 
city. After a series of bomb explosions in Peshawar, Afghan 
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political parties were ordered to move their headquarters 
outside the city. 
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Traditional nations of i#g»taiiiy and 
stroog^hnKand tribal Use between the- 
local izshafattaats aad the ratafees have 
helped to ease the impact of the 
re&gaei on tos kepi populate. Th*re 
has been, however, an undercurrent of 
u&eaeinees in Pakistan over the Afghan 
Jjr*****, wbfeq « gm**r outside the 
areas $f eifcsfe aflmity what most of 
- tfcerefcgeea ratid*. 

Thafassdacfgcais, oameJa, and 
ahaep that tfea re&gces bring with them 
destroy, trough owmmg, land in . 
the already aeonomicaily depressed 
areas of the NWP and BafachistaiL 
Also, the refugaea compete with the 
loca) popuiatiws for the limited number 
of avaiiabieioha. In recent year? a large 
pmmiag* of the native mak NWFF 
Ubor force hat emigrated to work In 
Persian Gulf countries. Beeause of 
diminished employment prospects in the 
guSf, aome of these workers are return- 
ing to Pakistan, w& few m being 
lecruited. The proi-p*cuva competition 
for jobs could &el tension between the 
Pakistanis and the Afghan refugees. 

The SovieU and KHAD attempt to 
exploit Pakistani resentment of the 
refugee presence. KHAD infiltrators 
have been apprehended by the Pakiatani 
authorities. Several violent incidents in 
the refugee areas can be attributed to 
Suviel/KHAD actions designed to in 
crease tensions Iwlween the refugee 
and their boats. 

To tessen |K>tenliaJ resenlmen' of 
the refugees, the Pakistan <k>v«»rnme?it 
has taken several actions. Afghan 
rcfuirees ar<» forhkWen to own !an<i or 
|,u«ine*se». i Hiring 1HH4 the PnUisian 
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Since January 1980, the US General 
Assembly has voted six times, each time 
by overwheinaag margins, for a reao&* 
tion expressing grave concern at the 
continuing foreign armed intervention in 
Afghanistan and calling for the compete 
withdrawal of the foreign forces; th9 in- 
dependent and nonaJigned status of 
Aigh&nittan; seif-determination; and the 
creation of conditions that would ensbie 
the refugees to return home with safety 
and honor. The most recent passage of 
this resolution occurred on November 
16, 1884. The resdutipfi w** sponsored 
by Pakistan and culled again for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the foreign*, 
troops from Afghanistan. It was adopted 
by a vot« of 1 10 to 20. with 14 absten- 
tions, the widest margin to date. 

During the debate, the Soviets and 
the PRA insisted that the situation in 
A/giianisten was an internal Afghan 
matter snd> therefore, not a fit Rubjt*i 
for I'N scrutiny ami (hat th» pr*>*fno •>( 
8<ivi<»t tr»*op« was a UiSaiera^ matter 
g'»vernefi by a treaty U*tw«^n ihp i*><. 
countries. TJwy h*v*' KU«o<i thai Sov •' 
triMtps would fin Jor-.j/'"- In- n*-n-;«w ' ■ '' 
w»tijj#j h> wit/idf-awn \1t--r •„i»""!» •• 
t/'rfi'ffn«-f" l|-i<j •■>■•> > .1 
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[column 1] 

The Kabul regime and the Soviet Union demand that 
"noninterference" be guaranteed by Pakistan and 
international powers, possibly to include the United States, 
and appear reluctant to accept extension of the guarantees 
to any other part of an agreement. 

Pakistan continues to refuse to recognize or talk with 
the Karmal regime and refuses to pledge anything before 
there is a Soviet agreement to withdraw. Pakistan has 
expressed its wish that international guarantee cover all 
points or an agreement. 

UN attempts to negotiate a settlement date from 
November 1980 mandate of the General Assembly. Negotiations 
are led by UN under Secretary General for Special Political 
Affairs Diego Cordoves as a personal representative of the • 
Secretary General. Talks have been held periodically in 
Geneva. Cordoves shuttled between delegations from Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, officially informing Iran of the 
discussions while unofficially informing the Soviets. The 
third and latest round of UN sponsored indirect talks in 
Geneva between Pakistan and Afghanistan was held from August 
2 4 to August 31, IS84, and ended without progress. 

Despite the hopes that were generated during the 1988 
talks, the sides remain far apart. The Soviet Union 

[column 2] 

has not substantially altered its original position. 
Essential questions, such as self determination for the 
Afghans, consultations with Afghan representatives, the 
identity of guarantees, have yet to be addressed. But both 
sides are committed to continuing the talks, and another 
round is scheduled for February 1986. The United States 
continues to support the UN negotiating process based on the 
four points of the UN resolution. Also, the United States 
supports efforts to achieve unity of all Afghan groups, 
whether in exile or struggling inside the country 

[column 3] 

remain capable of ruling-internally divided and with no 
significant popular backing. 

The Afghan people, on the other hand, despite 
tremendous privations and the dislocations attendant to 
modern warfare practiced against a traditional society, show 
every sign of persevering. Their support for the resistance 
seems unflagging. While some resistance groups increased 
cooperation during 1984, a broad degree of unity still would 
be insufficient to militarily eject the Soviets. Yet the 
Soviets are unable to prevent the resistance from 
effectively attacking in all areas of the country, including 
Kabul, the nerve center of Soviet control. 
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